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quadrangular areas. The Kufie character also is used to form the square geometrical pattern in which the Xalimah is arranged on the pretty bilingual coins of Abu Said, the Persian Mongol.
Interspersed commonly on the coin areas are dots in groups and singly, annulets, rosettes, sprigs of flowers, knots, and so on. There are, however, certain figures called tamghas which seem meant to be the signs of particular dynasties or persons or countries. It is hard to describe in words many of them, or to say what they are intended to represent, or in what they originated. Some, as on the gold coins of Great Saljuks, are at the top of the area; others, as on the large Urtukid copper coins, are at the side or bottom. Some suggest an imitation of a monogram on a Greek or Parthian coin; others, as the fieiir de lys on the Mamluks and the thunderbolt on the Great Eaans coins, are recognizable, as is also the double-ended trident of the Golden Horde. The curious figure in the centre of the area of the Chagatai coins, somewhat like the Greek letter <I>, has been thought to be the Tibetan letter cJia inverted, the initial of Chagatai.
The representations of animals are numerous, and made in all times. They are sometimes indicative of a place, or peculiar to a person or dynasty, as the double-headed eagle on Urtukid and Zangid, the lion on the Mamluk, the lion and sun on Saljuk and Persian Shahs, the fish, birds, and human figures on the Pv,asulid coins, and the many varieties on the autonomous copper coinage of Persia.
The coins of the later Moghul Emperors of Dehli and of the native States, struck in the same pattern, have almost always a symbol within the loop of a final letter on one or both sides. These are sometimes sufficiently peculiar to be indicative of a particular State or mint; such, for example, as the sun-face of Indore, and the curiously shaped dagger, like a pair of scissors, of Hutch; but more often the symbol is not peculiar to one State or mint. Prinsep, in his "Indian Antiquities," gives a plate with some 126 of these symbols on it, and attributes them to some extent; but there are many more than he describes, and some of